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FOOD, DRINK AND FICTION 



A FACT interesting, but not at all 
surprising, is that many of the great 
masters of fiction owe a large measure 
of their lasting popularity to their fond- 
ness, on the printed page, at any rate, 
for appetising food and good drink. 

In this connection Dickens, the magi- 
cian who restored to England the reality 
of Christmas cheer after the reign of the 
Puritans, occurs at once obviously to 
the mind. In "The Pickwick Papers" 
the meals are as heroic as thecharacters. 
Milk-punch is as noble a feature in the 
romance as Samuel Pickwick himself. 
The festivities at Dingley Dell create 
the giver of the feasts, the eupeptic 
Wardle; Wardle does not create the 
festivities. The Fat Boy is merely a 
pleasing symbolism for superfluous food. 
None of the Pickwickian characters can 
last for an hour without a meal, or for 
half an hour without a drink. In lodg- 
ings Mr. Pickwick is the simulacrum 
of chops and tomato sauce. Mr. Pick- 
wick and his companions on the road 
pull up for refreshers at every tavern. 
Even in the Fleet Prison the land is 
full of milk and honey in the shape of 
punch and pullets. Even Dickens's bad 
dinners are good meals. David Copper- 
field's first bachelor entertainment is 
not entirely a success, but it is only a 
comparative failure because of the ill- 
treatment of the viands, not because of 
their scarcity. Later on in the story of 
David's life the very much underdone 
mutton is not a bad repast for the hun- 
gry Micawbers. The mutton is merely 
spoiled when it is carefully grilled by 
the diabolic Littimer. The portion of 
"Nicholas Nickleby" which normal read- 



ers relish most is the rough-and-ready 
spread of plenty which honest John 
Browdie gives to the enfranchised starve- 
lings of Dotheboys Hall. 

Fielding, the father of the English 
novel, is a fictionist largely concerned 
with material sustenance. Squire West- 
ern, an inordinate eater and drinker, 
figures as largely in our imagination as 
Tom Jones, who is also a very good 
trencherman. The charming Sophia her- 
self derives her health and complexion 
from honest English beef and mutton and 
delectable small beer. 

Smollett is a lesser novelist than Field- 
ing, because his characters are undis- 
criminatingly gross feeders. The necessi- 
ties of their squalid adventures compel 
them to gormandise on cold pork, weevily 
biscuits and knuckle-bones, and to quaff 
rum of a singular vileness. 

Scott has many noble banquets of 
venison and game, but there is a woeful 
scarcity of food in "The Bride of Lam- 
mermoor," and a heartbreak in the Laird's 
empty larder. 

R. L. Stevenson had not much stom- 
ach for food, and the carousing in 
"Treasure Island" is conventional rather 
than convincing; but he makes our 
mouths water with the cream tarts of 
the romantic young man in "The New 
Arabian Nights." 

George Eliot provides plenty of meals 
for her characters. Even the pietistic 
Adam Bede displays a materialistic eager- 
ness with a Christmas dinner in view: 
"The work he had to do at home, besides 
putting on his best clothes, made it 
seven before he was on his way back again 
to the Hill Farm, and it was questionable 
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whether, with his longest and quickest 
strides, he could be there in time even 
for the roast beef, which came after the 
plum pudding; for Mrs. Poyser's supper 
would be punctual." To be sure, brisk 
Mrs. Poyser was not a lady to keep 
waiting, in the leisurely days e'en when 
the plum pudding preceded the roast beef. 

Mrs. Humphry Ward's fictional din- 
ners have got as little "bite" about 
them as her fictional politicians. She 
fobs us off with bald and unsufficing 
statements like: "At dinner she found 
herself between one of the Cabinet Min- 
isters and the young, good-looking private 
secretary of the other. Both men were 
agreeable, and very willing besides to 
laiketFeufofe wrfch> tfeeumkneewis beauty." 
Marcella, in the circumstances, no doubt, 
asked for a second helping of cabinet 
pudding. 

Dining with Thackeray's characters, 
one is always sure of a well-appointed 
meal. They are all gourmets, just as 
their creator himself was a gourmet. All 
Thackeray's finest imaginings are cen- 
tred "round the mahogany." In "Es- 
mond" there is a plenitude of capons, 
and the authentic wine is always flowing. 
The tragedy of "Vanity Fair" is that 
Becky Sharp has not had enough to 
eat in her girlish days. Pendennis is 
fond of his food; so is Foker. We are 
introduced to Major Pendennis in a grot 
where succulent oysters abound. 

With Thackeray food and drink are 
a form of patriotism. When Dobbin 
returns from India to see the widowed 
Amelia, he and Jos Sedley make a pied- 
a-terre of the Royal George Hotel at 
Southampton. Titmarsh tells us of the 
coffee-room of the hotel, "The sight of 
that magnificent round of beef, and the 
silver tankard suggestive of real home- 
brewed ale and porter, which perennially 
greets the eyes of the traveller returning 



from foreign parts, are so invigorating 
and delightful that a man entering such a 
comfortable, snug, homely English inn 
might well like to stop some days there. 
. . . The landlord said it did his eyes 
good to see Mr. Sedley take off his first 
pint of porter. If I had time and dared 
to enter into digressions, I would write 
a chapter about that first pint of porter 
drunk upon English ground. Ah, how 
good it is! It is worth while to leave 
home for a year just to enjoy that one 
draught." 

In Charles Reade's "Cloister and the 
Hearth" there are many picnics — not 
mock picnics with caterpillars in the 
soup, but splendidly ravenous repasts. 

In Mrs. Henry Wood's novels the great- 
est happenings take place at the breakfast 
or dinner table. Lady Isabel, however, 
in the pensive and lachrymose tragedy of 
"East Lynne," appears to have been a 
very poor eater. 

Miss Braddon was always a true 
maitresse de cuisine. Her descriptions of 
chicken and ham were beautifully artistic. 
The ham had the genuine pink tint which 
generations of gastronomic artists have 
sought for, and often in vain. Her 
Cornish pasties were delightfully ap- 
petising; her breakfast rolls were crisped 
to a turn; and she had a splendidly 
light hand with the salad. 

Ouida's heroes are fed-up when we 
encounter them in the dessert stage, 
when they are discovered toying with 
rare peaches or sensuous nectarines. 
What her Guardsmen lack in assimila- 
tion, however, they gain in imbibition; 
for they constantly toss off goblets of 
rippling Moselle and glowing Volnay, 
and (in non-regimental hours) flagons of 
tawny Chianti. 

The characters in American fiction 
subsist mainly on pie and waffles and 
breakfast cereals. They also consume 
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dishes of delicious strawberries and cream 
in the pauses of the Old Virginia Reel in 
verandah houses south of Mason and 
Dixon's line. Mr. Henry James's elegant 
starvationists suspire easily, in very thin 
air, in vacuo. 

-The chief fault of the modern realists 
is that they do not describe food, or, 
when they do refer to it, it is with an 
absence of enthusiasm almost amount- 
ing to disrelish. The works of that 
capable and conscientious novelist, Mr 
George Gissing, are suffering neglect 
because none of Gissing's characters, 
except Henry Ryecroft, have a real zest 
for good food. They do not eat, but 
stoke, out of sheer gnawing starvation. 
Ryecroft (who, as we know, was George 
Gissing himself) has given the finest 
description of an English beef-steak when 
he returns from Paris to London full of 
the malaise of French cookery. He makes 
a strong defence of English cookery, and 
writes in almost passionate praise of 
English meats (akin in this form of 
patriotism to Thackeray). "Our beef 
is veritably beef (says Henry Ryecroft) 
at its best, such beef as can be eaten in 
no other country under the sun; our 
mutton is mutton in its purest essence — 
think of a shoulder of Southdown at the 
moment when the first jet of gravy 
starts under the carving knife! Only 
English folk know what is meant by 
gravy !" He is even more rapturous con- 
cerning boiled beef: "The very colour- 
ing of a round, how rich it is, and yet 
how delicate and how subtly varied! 
The odour is totally distinct from that of 
roast beef, and yet it is beef incontroverti- 
ble. Not, of course, with carrots; it is 
a dish for a king, but cold it is noble. 
Oh, the thin broad slice with just its 
fringe of consistent fat !" 



Had poor Gissing got this note of 
enthusiasm about food into, say, "The 
New Grub St.," he would not so often 
have gone hungry. 

Of Mr. George Moore it has been truly 
said by Mr. Gilbert Chesterton that 
"he will not wave his spoon when the 
blazing pudding is brought in." 

Mr. Thomas Hardy has no taste for 
food in his later novels. In "Jude the 
Obscure," Sue is, even materially, a 
starved woman. 

Harking back to earlier and greater 
dramatists' times, Shakespeare is a riot- 
ous liver. Falstaff mainly appeals to 
us by his great appetite and his magni- 
ficent thirst; Malvolio is grand-master 
of the kitchen, and Bottom the Weaver 
is the incarnation of good cheer. All 
Shakespeare's thin men are either pessi- 
mists or scoundrels. 

The better part of the good gross gai- 
ety of Rabelais revolves round millions 
of roasting-spits and merges from oceans 
of wine. Wine, however, is almost too 
divine a subject for mere prose. Its 
praises have to be sung by the poets. 
How many of Omar's Hedonistic quat- 
rains would have survived had his 
theme been soda-water? 

The progressive novelists of the twen- 
tieth century will pay (it is to be hoped) 
more and more attention to meals. Mr. 
Arnold Bennett is sadly disappointing 
in that respect; Mr. W. J. Locke is 
somewhat better, and Mr. John Gals- 
worthy dreadfully remiss; but Mr. H. G. 
Wells, in "Mr. Polly," gives us splendid 
funeral and wedding feasts. He fully 
understands that in contemporary fic- 
tion, as in the fiction of the past, food 
and drink is really a matter of life and 

death to us. 

Louis J. McQuilland. 
From Everyman, London. 



